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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight's speaker is ... 


...fungi identification with guest speakers Pat and Ed Grey, authors of Fungi Down Under. 


At the June meeting ... 


...Bernie Kotter from the City of Greater Geelong will be talking about environmental sustainability in urban 
areas as a lead-in to our June excursion which will take us on a tour of some of Geelong’s urban parks and 
reserves—those green spaces which not only make our environment more liveable, but which play an important role 


for the region’s biodiversity conservation. 





President's corner 


Welcome everyone to the new Club year. 


Committee 

We are welcoming three new members to the Committee 
this year. Bruce Lindsay was co-opted last year, but has 
joined us formally for the 2006-2007 Committee. Our 
other two new members are Tim Billington and Hans 
Streefkerk. Neil McInnes and Barry Lingham are returning 
as Secretary and Minutes Secretary respectively and 
Diana Primrose has taken on the position of Treasurer (a 
return to this position after a long break!). Dick 
Southcombe, Bretan Clifford, Peter Williams and Lorraine 
Phelan have also returned as general members. That 
leaves us without a Vice-President, something that we 
can deal with in the short term, but which is far from ideal 
in terms of training up a new President for next year. 


Other office and duty holders 

Included in the Naturalist this month is our current list of 
office and duty holders—the various Club members who 
take on specialist activities, keep the wheels turning on 
the routine but important monthly tasks, and represent us 
on committees of related groups and on a range of 
community consultative committees. Our main gap 
remains that of a librarian. A number of people have 
offered to assist a new librarian with various tasks and 
form part of the library team, but we would still be keen to 
have a volunteer with some library experience to take on 
the lead role and to make sure that our system is in line 
with the Friends’ library’s system. We are also looking for 
a volunteer to fill in on occasions for Roy Whiteside on 


...Deborah Evans 


the important task of writing up the monthly talks and for 
somebody to monitor the local papers and find ways of 
helping publicise the Club’s activities. 


Even if none of these tasks seem to fit your skills and 
experience, there are many activities where additional 
volunteers would be most welcome. This year’s projects 
include forming a small working group to develop our 
OH&S policies and procedures; re-doing our displays; 
and cleaning up our equipment and leftover library 
holdings that we wish to sell or donate. If you would like 
to assist with any of these tasks—or any of the others on 
the list that interest you—please contact me. 


Memberships 

It’s renewal time again, so if you haven’t renewed, please 
do so as soon as possible. And find a friend to join as 
well! We have a steady trickle of new members each 
year, but barely enough to cover the inevitable losses, so 
actively encouraging friends, neighbours or colleagues 
new to the area would help increase our potential 
membership. 


Weeders wanted! 

May is the first of our two annual boneseeding weekends 
in the You Yangs. The recent rains should make pulling 
fairly easy, and we have made such good progress over 
the last couple of years that we should have a number of 
areas with only small seedlings that can be easily 
reached and easily pulled by people of all ages and hill- 
climbing ability! See the notice on page 3 for details. 


GFNC Website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 


emailed to the GFNC email address or 


phoned to Barry Lingham(5255 4291) 
so that they can be incorporated onto 
the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to use the library, 
buy raffle tickets, pick up their copy 
of Geelong Naturalist, have a cup of 
tea or coffee and, of course, chat to 
other members and visitors. 


Photograph on front cover 
by Trevor Pescott 


is of a Bush Rat on his property at 


Yaugher. See the full article on p. 9. 


Mailing Roster 


Polly Cutcliffe 
Joan & Tibor Korn 


May 
June 


We welcome 


Ton Schat, from Cornell University in 
New York state, USA, who is working in 
Geelong for several months, 

and 
Colin and Wendy Cook, who live in 
Meredith, 


to the Club 
and wish them a long and happy 
association. 
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Eucalypts of Geelong 


7. Eucalyptus viminalis Manna Gum 


he Manna Gum is a very problematical tree. It occurs 

widely in south eastern Australia, from Mt Lofty to the 
Queensland border and also in Tasmania, but its form 
varies from tall, smooth and white to straggly, low and 
rough-barked. It prefers wetter sites and valleys, but is 
also found on sandy coastal soils. 


Typically buds are in threes, forming a cross with the 
peduncle, but may be in sevens. They are plump and 
bullet-shaped. The fruits are on very short stems, have 
slightly protruding valves and an ascending disc and like 
the buds occur in clusters of from three to seven. The 
juvenile leaves are long, opposite and never glaucous, 
which helps to distinguish the manna gum from similar- 
looking species. It is a gum-barked tree that sheds its 
outer layer annually, leaving a rough scarf on the lower 
trunk. 


There are three subspecies recognised today in the 
Victorian Census, and all three occur in the wider Geelong 
region. Subsp. pryoriana, sometimes known as Gippsland 
Manna Gum, occurs on sandy soils on the Bellarine 
Peninsula. It is a straggly tree, with drooping branches 
and grows only to 12 metres tall. You can find it in the 
Portarlington Fauna and Flora Reserve and the sewerage 
works. It is sometimes given full species status. Its name 
honours Lindsay Pryor, who did a tremendous amount of 
work on eucalypt classification and hybridisation. Unlike 
the more widespread subsp. viminalis, its bark is rough 
over most of the trunk and many of the upper branches. 
Its buds, however, are in the characteristic threes. 


Subsp. cygnetensis, that is much rougher-barked and has 
its buds and fruits arranged in 7s with one bud upright in 
the middle, has nothing to do with baby swans. It was 
named after the type locality, the Cygnet River on 
Kangaroo Island. Mr Goodiar erected a steam timber mill 
to supply the Adelaide market with ‘good timber of colonial 
growth’. Péron, one of the first European visitors to 
Kangaroo Island in 1803, thought the trees on the island 
were worthless as timber. He found many, especially the 
larger ones, were rotten in the middle, a characteristic 
which other timber getters have noticed in Manna Gums. 
The subspecies occurs from Anglesea westwards. 


Even its name is problematical. It was first described by 
Labillardiere in 1806 from a specimen collected in the 
Recherche Bay region of Tasmania, at about the furthest 
south of its known range. Labillardiére was the botanist 
with D'Entrecasteaux who headed the 1791 French 
expedition searching for La Perouse. He named it 
viminalis, which means 'willow-like', on account of the 
pendulous foliage on the fine branchlets at the end of the 
limbs, but is not known as Willow Gum. The leaves are 
fine, 10-20 cm long and mid-green; the juvenile foliage is 
brighter. More characteristic are the long strips of shed 
bark that peel off in summer and are caught up in foliage 
and on branches, and which have given it the common 


... Valda Dedman 


name of Ribbony Gum. Other gum-type eucalypts, notably 
the Mountain Ash and Candlebark, may also shed bark 
ribbons that hang in the same way. 


Manna, which does not occur exclusively on E. viminalis, 
refers to a sweet white crumbly substance that exudes 
from the bark or twigs in Summer and which the 
aborigines were said to have eaten raw. Manna Is also the 
name given to leaf manna, which occurs where a leaf has 
been damaged by an insect. It accumulates in small 
nodules the size of a pea. It contains several sugars, with 
raffinose predominant. Raffinose occurs in cabbages and 
beans and whole grains and helps protect plant cells from 
stress. Aborigines gathered manna when it fell to the 
ground in profusion, or scraped it off the leaves. There are 
reports of huge quantities being gathered. Early settlers 
were also said to have used manna as a sweetener. 
Leaves were laid out on a fire by aborigines and used to 
smoke out fever. At certain times of the year the young 
leaves can contain highly poisonous cyanide compounds, 
yet Manna Gum is one of the favourite food trees of the 
Koala. The koala knows, however, to change its diet. A 
study in the Brisbane Ranges found that in summer, when 
Manna gums were flowering, koalas switched to Swamp 
Gum E. ovata, a winter-flowering species. The leaves are 
covered with a fine network of veins, have many oil glands 
and exude a somewhat sticky oil when broken. 
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Manna Gums, Portarlington Flora and Fauna Reserve 
Photo: Valda Dedman 
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The timber is pale pink to yellowish brown, often with 
distinctive light grey streaks, which makes it prized for 
furniture—making, but poor for structural applications. It 
has been used in plantations for paper-making. Manna 
Gum honey has a distinctive sweetness but nectar yields 
can be very variable. 


Locally, the subsp. viminalis can be found at the You 
Yangs, the Brisbane Ranges, the Bannockburn bush and 
the Eastern Otways. It is one of the few trees which occur 
naturally on the basalt plains, and even on the slopes of 
volcanoes where the roots could reach down to water 
through loose rock. Mt Franklin and Mt Napier were well 
timbered with Manna Gum. 


Jim Willis claimed that E. viminalis was one of the most 
promiscuous of all the eucalypts. It hybridises with at least 
30 other species, so no wonder there are so many variant 
forms. 
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Jerringot Report 


he Snipe should be on their way from Japan. Who will 

be the first to see them at Jerringot? We need to know 
because Snipefest will be held on 11 October to celebrate 
their return to Geelong. Helpers will be needed on that 
day for face painting and mask making, as well as looking 
for snipe food and of course going on a snipe walk. 


If you are available please contact: 


Valda 5243 2374 dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 
Dave (5243 9136 kingdf@optusnet.com.au) 


The CoGG Spring Planting Festival will be held the 
Sunday before Snipefest, when it is hoped to get 400 
plants into the ground around Jerringot, including near the 
far north ‘pond’. 


| would also like to get a microbat monitoring project 
underway, with Grant Baverstock’s advice and support. 
Neil McInnes has already built seven bat boxes to an 
approved design. Is anyone else interested? 
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P.S. Thanks to Di Luscombe and CoGG for prompt action 
to clean this graffiti after Valda informed them. 
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The defaced Crake information board at Jerringot. 
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A caterpillar on Gompholobium and a beetle on a small fungus. The photographs were taken with a digital camera in close-up zoom 


mode. Neither creature was seen until the photographs were put up on a computer screen. 
Photos: Lorraine Phelan 
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This month 


al had this on her foot—momentarily mind you! It has 

been described as large, ferocious with powerful 
mandibles, a potent sting, and to top it all off, a masticator 
of insects. A creature out of some science-fiction movie? 
No—but it is of such ancient lineage that with a little tweak 
of the imagination, you could have it with the last of the 
dinosaurs. All right, now I’ve got your interest, I'll come 
clean—it was only a Bullant, with wings mind you. Here it 
was on the edge of the bay at Rippleside—no doubt 
carried there by the rip-roaring northerly. This was 
probably a queen and quite capable of setting up a new 
colony by producing eggs of all the members of a rather 
well organised society, dominated by females. Males have 
a cameo appearance—just long enough to fertilise a new 
age of queens—as it should be some might say! 


A few weeks ago we watched a Jumper Ant (of ancient 
lineage too!), small with orange-yellow mandibles, 
dragging a huge dead Bullant across a track. | wondered if 
this had been a clash of the Titans of the insect world with 
the victor on the way home with a feast for its carnivorous 
larvae. Now, if you ever feel tempted to stomp on one of 
these beautiful creatures—stop—and if you dare, have a 
close look and you'll be fascinated. 
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Now let's look back and move on! 


Dancing with the... 

Fyansford to Barwon River 7-5-05 

What a change from a few days ago—sunny, and great 
walking weather. In the distance, below the powerlines 
marching across the horizon, two Wedgetails led us on 
playing 'Fly Away Peter’. We looked for the Mistletoebird 
belonging to the call in the Blackwood Wattle but found 
only a Golden Whistler and a Pink Robin—just what you'd 
expect to find! A few paces on we put up a Brown 
Goshawk which set off all the alarms in the 
neighbourhood. We checked the Buckley Falls for Night 
Heron. None. And as we turned our backs on the river we 
heard the strident call of a raptor. Just above the treetops 
were two Little Eagles playing a mating game, flying 
directly at each other then pulling out at the last moment. 
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Then they rose on a thermal, circling, one opposite the 
other as if attached by an invisible string, higher and 
higher in this sky dance until they were almost out of sight. 
Almost back to the Common and the white cockatoo in the 
tree turned to show its yellow beak, eyes and legs, and 
was then transformed into a white Grey Goshawk. 


Blue-winged and Double-banded 

Lake Modewarre 26-5-05 

Roadside, seven Blue-winged Parrots flew up and fence- 
perched. Two Robins went from being flaming obvious to 
inconspicuous in a ploughed field. There were White- 
fronted Chats with juveniles tagging along—and different 
enough to fool. Among the grasses and rough ground 
near the lake shore a small flock (20) of Double-banded 
Plovers kept low out of the disagreeable wind. And here 
they could also avoid the attention of predators, blending 
in so well with this environment—their mottled grey-brown 
backs perfect for the job. 


To get you going... 

On our patch we have received the expected cool months' 
visitors—Golden Whistler, Spinebill, Spotted Pardalote, 
Mistletoebird and Grey Fantail. Travellers have passed 
through—a small flock of Honeyeaters (Yellow-faced?) 
and larger flocks of Red Wattlebirds. Barry Lingham has 
told you to look for a Rufous Fantail in the Botanic 
Gardens. Now add a Pink Robin as a possibility—no, 
make that almost a certainty—look for a brown bird. If the 
pinecones have not run out, a spectacle awaits—a great 
flock of Black Cockatoos. Even if you find Blackbirds— 
there is always something of interest! No luck here—then 
pop around the road leading to the Conference Centre to 
look for Rufous Night Herons in the pines. Go batty and 
check the old roost near the entrance to the Golf Club— 
recently 1000 or more. And, of course, eyes up—Craig 
Morley could be flying some of his raptors. | saw a couple 
of his mucking about the other day, probably 
Sparrowhawks. 


Well that should keep you until next time. 


See you then. Cheers 


You Yangs Boneseed Pull 


Saturday 27 May 
& Sunday 28 May 


Once again we are looking for a few minutes of your time and 
effort to weed our ‘hill-—it desperately needs more weeds 
pulled out before they flower in the spring. 
Location: The Saddle. Enter the park and follow signs on 
Great Circle Drive in a clockwise direction. Look for the sign to 
the gate (which will be closed but unlocked) to our work area. 
Close the gate behind you. 
Time: 9.30 am Saturday 

10.00 am Sunday 
Bring: Eye protection, gloves, lunch, flora/bird books, warm/wet 
clothing and, as always, a friend. 
Contact: Rob Beardsley 5241 1951 or 
mobile 0418 534075 
Claire & Dennis Greenwell 5243 7047 or 
mobile 0408 108992 
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A male 'Funnel-web' Spider 
Selenacosmia stirlingi, Theraphosidae, Mygalomorphae 





....Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Fig. 1, Selenacosmia stirling 


Introduction 

Commonly known, as a 'Funnel-web' spider, 
Selenacosmia Stirlingi is a terrestrial burrowing spider. 
This specimen was collected in a pit-fall trap during an 
invertebrate survey in the Gluepot Reserve, owned and 
operated by Birds Australia in South Australia. The survey 
covered the period January and February 2000. 


The family Theraphosidae contains some of Australia's 
largest spiders. They are capable of inflicting a potentially 
dangerous bite (Main, 1985). It is a long-lived creature, 
having been recorded live in captivity for 20 years. 
Spiderlings, as early instars, disperse from their mother's 
nest and establish their own nest by burrowing a tubular 
retreat, lining it with silk. As the spider matures the burrow 
is enlarged by degrees. Females will use the same burrow 
for their lifetime. Males at maturity, on the other hand, will 
leave their burrow and wander in search of females. This 
was undoubtedly the case with the subject male 
encountering the pit-fall trap. Wandering usually occurs at 
night under conditions of high humidity or the on-set of 
rain storms. 


Foraging invariably takes place at the entrance to the 
burrow, with the chance of prey passing close enough to 
be pounced upon. Prey consists of insects with the 
occasional small vertebrate such as a skink or frog (Main, 
1985, Mascord, 1970). 


Selenacosmia species have a wide distribution in tropical 
and arid Australia as well as South America, Africa, India 
and New Guinea. 


Description 

S. stirlingi is a large and exceptionally hairy spider, without 
any distinguishing pattern or marking, being an overall dull 
earth brown colour (Fig. 1). As with most spiders it has 
eight eyes, in this case closely grouped in two rows of four 
upon a low tubercle. The labium has a series of black 


cuspules with a similar series directly opposed on each 
maxilla which, in combination, form a process for 
stridulation. The eight legs have no conspicuous spines 
and the tarsi have two claws, all but hidden by a thick tuft 
of hairs. The ventral surface of each tarsus is covered by 
a dense brush of scopula, which enables the spider to 
negotiate very smooth and steep surfaces. Further studies 
of this scopula are to be made by the writer, results of 
which are to be the subject of a future article. 


As with all male spiders, the tarsal segment (Fig. 2), of 
each pedipalp is modified to possess an intromittent 
process (copulatory organ). Its form is unique in each and 
every species of spider. Thus it can be a diagnostic 
feature. Four book lungs are present on the ventral 
surface of the abdomen, together with four spinnerets of 
which the lateral pair is conspicuously long. Of the eight 
legs, the first pair is longer and more robust than the 
fourth pair. 


Fig. 2, Pedipalp tarsus and intromittent process 
2 palp p 
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Out and about 


eaweeds go to extreme lengths to reproduce 

themselves. Some of the simple filamentous green 
species may replicate vegetatively by splitting a bit off the 
old plant, but most produce spores and then go through 
two or three generations of different forms before a new 
complete plant is produced. The methods differ in 
increasing complexity for green, brown and red algae. But 
how do they get together? How do they synchronise the 
release of sperm and egg or fuse male and female 
gametes? 


Doubling Weed Dictyota dichotoma, like any great lover, 
uses the full moon, which of course corresponds to the 
greatest tidal range. This brown seaweed occurs 
worldwide in sub-tidal habitats. Its fronds are flat and may 
appear bluish-iridescent under water. There are separate 
male and female plants and fertile cells are scattered on 
the surface of the fronds which are of even width and 
branch regularly into equal parts. During a survey made in 
2000, it was recorded in autumn but not spring within the 
St Kilda breakwater. 


Ectocarpus siliculosis has an even more amazing sex life. 
As part of its reproductive sequence it produces both male 
and female gametes. The females have four little 
filaments (flagella) which they wave about until they settle 
on the substrate. Then they withdraw them and begin to 
emit a perfume which immediately attracts the two- 
filamented males which begin to swim in ever decreasing 
circles around the females. One is the lucky suitor and it 
attaches itself to the female with its flagella. Union takes 
place, and a new plant is born. The perfume, which even 
humans find pleasing, has been isolated; it is a sexual 
hormone now known as ectocarpen. 


The reproductive structures have a variety of shapes and 
sometimes male and female are on different plants as in 
Plocamium, the pretty little red alga with elegant fronds, 
that is often found washed up on the sand west of Barwon 
Heads. The asexual tetraspores, that germinate into 
separate male and female cells, occur in groups on star- 
like growths in the axes of the branches. The female 
cystocarps are on the edge of the frond but the male 
spermatangia are on delicate pale apical branches. In 
Hymenena curdieana, the female cystocarps are the size 
of poppy seeds and look like dark round spots on the leafy 
fronds, while the tetraspores (produced in an intermediate 
reproductive stage) are warty. The type specimen of 
Hymenena curdieana was collected at 'Geelong', a rather 
wide geographical description, since it is a species that 
grows on rock shelves on exposed coasts, or is epiphytic 
on other algae. 


That species and the whole genus Curdiea are named for 
Daniel Curdie, a doctor who lived in the bluestone house 
'Tandarook' on the Curdie River near Peterborough. He 
was interested in all aspects of natural history, but 
especially the marine algae. In 1872 Curdie went to Cape 
York to observe the total eclipse of the sun and to collect 
tropical seaweeds The great seaweed expert, Irish 
botanist, William Harvey, was very excited when he 
opened a parcel from Dr Curdie and found 110 species, of 
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which 20 or 30 were new, including one unknown even to 
the great Robert Brown. These inspired him to visit the 
colony of Port Phillip during his journey to Australasia and 
the Pacific in 1854. 


Harvey stayed three nights in Geelong, of which he wrote 
‘| think | shall pay Geelong another visit if | have time, as 
though the shore is ill adapted for Algae, | gathered a few 
very interesting ones there & only that | was forced to 
return to Melbourne, | might have spent a week to 
advantage & with pleasure."’ He also collected algae with 
the Queenscliff sea pilots and went to Warrnambool and 
Port Fairy. On his return to Europe, Harvey produced the 
five-volume Phycologia australica (1858-63), containing 
descriptions and coloured plates of 300 Australian 
species, from drawings he had made himself. This is still a 
basic text on our seaweeds. The plates are detailed and 
beautiful and the text wonderfully informative. There is a 
copy in the Deakin University Special Collection. 


In 1859 Samuel Hannaford reviewed the first volume in 
the Victorian Agricultural and Horticultural Gazette, 
published in Geelong. Harvey named the species Ptilota 
Hannifordi after him because he had received ‘from him 
the most perfect specimen. | wish to express my thanks 
for several small parcels of Algae sent at different times'.* 
Most of these had been collected in the Warrnambool 
district. 


John Bracebridge Wilson, headmaster of Geelong 
Grammar, spent all his holidays on his yacht Oriana. He 
was a team leader for the first Port Phillip Biological 
Survey by the Royal Society of Victoria 1887-1896. This 
included ten dredging stations from Point Lonsdale to 
Barwon Heads. The survey was repeated 1986—1999 by 
the Marine Research Group of Victoria, using both 
dredging and scuba diving. 


Seaweeds have been used as food for millennia. 
Japanese sushi dishes may include sticky rice wrapped in 
'nori', the dried thalli of Porphyra, which you'll also find in 
rice biscuits on the supermarket shelves. It is cultivated 
extensively in Japan. Known as laver'in Britain, Porohyra 
was gathered, soaked for a few hours in fresh water and 
then boiled and eaten cold with lemon and vinegar or 
mixed with oatmeal and fried as flat cakes. Laver bread is 
well known in Wales, a traditional food for St David's Day. 
Porphyra grows in thin ribbons at the edge of rough water 
and the thin fronds lie plastered together on flat surfaces 
when the tide goes out. 


Early settlers in Australia made the most of what was 
available and used Sea String Gracilaria, to make milk 
jellies. It's best to bleach it first in the sun, then you boil it 
in milk for about half an hour, strain and add sugar and 
nutmeg (or you can add honey and rum and drink it as a 
cocktail!) 


© ©% >è >% © >% ọọ 


A wallaby was recently seen in Malop Street at 7.30 am. It 
was chased (hopefully for its own safety) but eluded its 
captors. There appears to be a resident population of 





Photo: Valda Dedman 


Black Wallabies at Pollocksford. Unfortunately two adults 
have recently been victims of road accidents. One large 


joey was twice imprisoned in my fenced vegetable garden. 


We are not sure how it managed to get in, but it was not 
large or strong enough to jump out again. It was an 
appealing little animal with big dark eyes and lovely long 
eyelashes. We have had to leave the gate open; it's just 
as well the drought-stricken tomatoes are finished. 
Something had tried eating a tomato or two, 
understandably was not interested in tomato foliage or 
rhubarb leaves. Black Wallabies have quite a 
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cosmopolitan diet. | have seen them pull down acacia 
leaves and nibble them and they seem to be fond of apple 
and plum leaves and bark.° 


©% © >è >è ọọ ọọ% 


What a cacophony greeted our ears as we arrived for the 
April Plant Group meeting. The fruit bats are back in 
Geelong. They were in the Moreton Bay Fig at the edge of 
the gardens and messy eaters they were, too. The ground 
was littered with half-eaten fruit and torn-off leaves and 
twigs. All was silent when we left at ten pm. Were they 
replete or had they gone off on a feeding rampage 
elsewhere? 


And while I'm on the subject of food, the strong smell of 
honey on Barwon Heads Bluff this autumn comes from the 
Coast Daisy Bush, Olearia axillaris. It is an aromatic shrub 
with tiny yellow and white daisy flowers in leaf axils, small 
pointed leaves green above, silvery with dense hairs 
beneath, edges rolled under. Just follow your nose. 


1. Harvey to his sister Hannah, 2 October 1854 in Ducker, 
S. ed. (1988) The Contented Botanist, Melbourne 
University Press, Carlton, Vic. 

2. Harvey, W. H. (1858-63), Phycologia australica, Lovell 
Reeve, London. 

3. Bryant Attwood reports seeing a Black Wallaby on Red 
Gum Island near the Paper Mill, Fyansford at 10.00 am 
on 17 March 2006, the first he has seen in this area. It 
was eating the lower leaves of a small eucalypt. 


Understanding digital images and organising a digital library 
Report of illustrated talk given by GFNC member, Bretan Clifford 
4 April 2006 


Synopsis 

This talk deals with some of the advantages of digital 
photography; the ways in which digital images are 
achieved; an explanation of basic digital fundamentals; 
indexing and management of images; sharing of images 
via email or disc; enhancement and repair of images; 
storage and backup; organising an image library. It shows 
that there is a requirement to make use of a computer to 
process and manage digital images. 


Bretan’s Background 

He has been involved in land surveying using remote 
sensing techniques for the past decade. He has dealt with 
the management and indexing of large files in a range of 
different formats. With this background he has become an 
expert in the processing and management of digital photo 
images. 


Advantages of digital photography 

e Very low cost in the primary collection of images 

e physical efficiency as cameras are smaller and lighter 

e many images (around 500) can be stored on an 
average memory card 

e repair and enhancement of images is relatively easy 

e image storage, backup and sharing is an important 
aspect 


...Roy Whiteside 
e image library organisation is relatively easy. 


Disadvantages of digital photography 

° Capital cost where a computer is not already owned 

° some learning is required to use the software for 
adjusting and managing images. 


Collecting digital images from a camera 

This is fairly straightforward, since after buying a digital 
camera and taking a few shots, images can be transferred 
to a computer, usually with little difficulty. 


Digital cameras and telescopes 
Bretan has taken some pictures through a telescope with 
quite good results which were demonstrated. 


Scanning of negatives and slides 

Bretan has also been involved with scanning colour slides 
of birds. The pictures were taken by the late GFNC 
member, Eric Bound. This collection was donated to 
GFNC and Bretan has scanned these slides to digital form 
using GFNC equipment. 


Digital image fundamentals 
In order to get the best out of digital images it is useful to 
understand some of the technical jargon: 
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The Barmah and the Murray 


he June campout for the Club will be held in the 

Barmah Forest, near Echuca, on June 10—12 (the 
Queen's Birthday Long Weekend). To that end, | thought it 
a useful exercise to do some research on the natural 
values of that area and provide some small commentary 
for the Geelong Naturalist. | was lucky enough, a few 
years ago, to spend a few days in the Barmah Forest at 
Dharnyah, the cultural centre of the Yorta Yorta Aboriginal 
Nation, as part of my job. It was an eye-opening 
experience, especially important in learning more fully 
about that Country as an ancient homeland of the Yorta 
Yorta. 


One of the first, impressive, and also sad, facts about this 
area is that it is the largest River Redgum (Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis) woodland/forest in the world. Large areas 
of Redgum woodland have, of course, been lost to land- 
clearing, logging and wood-cutting in the last 150 years. 
As the River Redgum as a species follows the network of 
inland rivers, it is perhaps not surprising that the largest 
stands occur along the Murray. The flood/hydrologic 
regime of the Murray is fundamental to the Barmah 
Forest, as to the Redgum woodlands generally, as they 
are adapted to the periodic flood/drought process. It is 
now common knowledge that the substantial human 
intervention into the river and flow regulation has had an 
enormous impact on the health of the Barmah and other 
river forests, most notably by reversing the natural 
hydrologic regime. Where once the Barmah flooding in the 
spring because of rains and snow-melt in the upper 
catchment, regulation for irrigation in particular means 
river flow is restricted in this season and it is flooded in the 
summer and autumn (when naturally water levels would 
have been at their lowest). Substantial 'environmental 
flows' were sent down the river in the last few years to 
help restore the health of these forests. 


The size and importance of the Barmah in natural- 
historical terms also derives from the exigencies of 
geological history. This forest is in many respects the 
product of faulting and uplift of the earth that occurred 
around 25 000 years ago, roughly along a line from what 
is now Echuca and Deniliquin. This is known as the Cadell 
Fault. Prior to this movement, the ancient Murray (or its 
antecedent) followed a different route further to the south, 
and this paleo-channel is now known as Green Gully. Until 
approximately 10 000 years ago, the effect of this fault line 
was to divert the Murray northwards, along an ancestral 
channel that now follows the course of the Edward River. 
At 10 000 years ago, coinciding with emergence from the 
last ice age, the Murray commenced its present diversion 
southward around the Cardell Fault, joining up with the 
Goulburn River. One result of this change was that, while 
the Edward River now flows into the Wakool and then the 
Murray from the north, in substantial flood events these 
northern rivers become anabranches of the Murray and 
large volumes of the river divert into them. 


The faulting event of 25,000 years ago reformed and 
reorganised the structure of drainage and channels on this 
part of the riverine plains. The above events occurred 


...Bruce Lindsay 


through three climatic regimes, and the river has been 
gradually contracting over this timeframe. 


These geological developments can be considered 
alongside the fact that the Murray is, generally, along its 
length, a flat river, and this is particularly the case at the 
Barmah. The seasonal flood cycle means vast volumes of 
water overflow the river banks at this point, producing the 
vast intermittent wetlands that the Barmah essentially is. 


During times of flood the river velocity is extremely slow, 
progressing along a gradient as low as 1:10 000 (1 cm 
drop over 1 km distance), and meandering through and 
across a complex system of channels in the forest. | have 
heard that in fact the river actually flows backwards 
(upstream) at some points. This area is commonly know 
as the 'Barmah Choke’. 


The Redgum forests have evolved to suit this hydrology. 
They transpire at a very high rate, and the forest density is 
typical of a region with much higher rainfall. The flood 
regime also leads to a noticeable absence of a shrub layer 
in the forest. It gives the forest an open, ‘park-like’ 
appearance. It has also led to a lot of 4WD tracks through 
the forest. There is an understorey comprising herbs, 
grasses and sedges. In some areas, such as billabongs, 
flooding is more common and Redgum stands give way to 
wetland-adapted Moira Pseudoraphis soinescens 
grasslands, rush (Juncus spp.) and reed-beds 
(Phragmites australis). 


In recent years, the State Government concluded a 
management agreement with the Yorta Yorta that 
included the Barmah Forest. This goes some way to 
recognising the traditional association of the Yorta Yorta 
with the area, but it remains a limited form of recognition 
(it is worth noting that the State Government also opposed 
the Yorta Yorta Native Title claim which included the 
Barmah). The Yorta Yorta have always maintained their 
links with the forest and the river, and have never 
relinquished their claim to sovereignty. 


The Barmah is one of the few places I've been to in south- 
eastern Australian where there is a strong sense of being 
in ‘another’ country. In addition to it being a place of 
beauty and grandeur, there is a strong sense of it being 
part of Koori and ancient Australia. 


References: 

N. Mackay (ed) (1990) The Murray, Murray Darling Basin 
Commission, Canberra 

The Yorta Yorta Struggle Continues 
http://nhome.vicnet.net.au/~aar/yorta.htm 

Yorta Yorta Cooperative Management Agreement 
http://www.dpi.vic.gov.au/dse/nrenlwm.nsf/ 
Link View/7FA349BEAEOF5A3FCA256E8D00210309A4A 
D52AC7C448F1A4A256DEA0024EDD2 
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1. Pixels 

The quality of an image is generally referred to in terms of 
resolution and colours. Resolution is a function of the 
number of pixels in an image and is usually quoted in 
megapixels (MP). The concept of pixels was explained by 
showing an image of a Golden Bowerbird. Bretan had 
zoomed in on the pixels in the region of the bird's eye to 
show the little squares that make up the image. At the 
bottom pixel level there are cameras rated at 1.3 MP. A 
reasonable quality print requires a printer with 300 dpi 
(dots per inch ). For a standard Gin x 4in size print a 1.9 
MP camera is adequate. Most of the digital cameras now 
available are 3 to 5 MP. For high quality results (i.e. 
approaching slide quality ) an 11 MP camera is required at 
a current cost of around $2000. 


2. Colour depth of images 

This is a function of bit depth, where a bit means ‘binary 
digit’. The number of bits is the number of different 
colours in an image and is represented by a power of two. 
A 1-bit image is composed of 2 colours where each pixel 
is, for example, either black or white with a file size of 

20 KB. An 8-bit image is compOsed of 256 colours with a 
file size of 127 KB. A 24-bit image is a standard image 
and is compOsed of up to 16.7 million colours with a file 
size 368 KB. This feature was demonstrated by a photo of 
an Eastern Rosella in the above three formats. 


3. Understanding bytes 

A byte is the equivalent computing power required to write 
one letter in a word processor. For example, the word 
'The' requires 3 bytes of computing power. Larger 
numbers of bytes can be expressed as Kbytes, Mbytes 
and Gbytes where the number of bytes increases by a 
factor of one thousand times the previous one. 


File types and sizes 

There are about twenty different types of files in which 
images may be stored, but with regard to digital photo 
images, it is only necessary to know about three different 
formats as follows: 


1. TIFF or Tagged Image File Format 

This is ideal for editing but poor for storing. It consists of 
24-bit colour in which some compression can be applied. 
Bretan, however, uses this in an uncompressed format. 
Most of the high-quality images produced by scanning are 
between 40 and 80 Mbytes. It is important for an image to 
be in an uncompressed format prior to editing. If editing is 
applied to a compressed format, the image will be 
demolished. 


2. JPEG or Joint Photo Experts Group 

This format is ideal for storage and sharing, but is not 
recommended for editing. It consists of 24-bit colour, with 
compressed images between (0.5 MB and 3 MB). It is 
recommended that whilst files are downloaded from a 
camera commonly in a JPEG compressed format, that the 
image be saved first as a TIFF, otherwise the quality of 
the image will be greatly reduced. After editing, the 
images can then be stored as a JPEG. A high-quality 
JPEG image will not destroy a photo but the file size will 
be about one twentieth of the original size. 


3. GIF or Graphics Interchange Format 
This is 8-bit colour, compressed (0.5—3 MB ) and is for 
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sharing graphics but is not recommended to be used for 
photos. However, it does shrink file size to an effective 
level. 


Indexing of photos 

All systems are based on attaching keywords to 
individual photos or groups of photos in the image files. 
The subjects, for instance, might be plants or birds. 
Alternatively one can use file names, directories, lists, 
spreadsheets etc. In these cases, however, one can run 
into the same problems that one encounters when utilising 
and maintaining manual photographic libraries, where 
considerable work is required to maintain them. 


Sharing images by email 

This is a convenient way of sharing photos, but an 
alternative is to save images to CDs etc. In the case of 
email, the standard file sizes (0.5 MB to 3MB) per image 
are very problematic as the sending of a number of 
images can amount to a very high volume and may 
present downloading problems to an email recipient. 
However, where the recipient merely looks at the images 
on a computer screen, the reduction in file size is justified. 
A computer screen has a resolution of only 96 dpi 
compared with a standard colour printer of 300 dpi. This 
one third reduction equates to a one ninth reduction in file 
size. The email recipient can view pictures of reasonable 
quality on the computer screen. If the file size is further 
reduced to one twentieth by JPEG then the file size is very 
small. Files sent by e-mail are generally of the order of 
100 Kbytes which is quite acceptable for downloading for 
people having a dial-up email facility. 


Digital image enhancement 

Once a picture is in a digital format it is relatively easy to 
improve it by standard processes of rotating (where the 
camera was tilted when taking the picture), and cropping 
(removing unwanted parts of the image). Colour and 
contrast can be adjusted to improve the quality of a 
picture. 


The application of these procedures was demonstrated by 
showing a poor flash picture of a locomotive taken at night 
and the improvement to the picture after applying some of 
these enhancement techniques. 


Repairs to digital images 

Where these images are derived from damaged slides, 
software (often available free via the Internet), can be 
used to make improvements to photos by removing the 
effects of dirt, dust, mould and discolouring. Some 
examples of these improvements were illustrated. 


Storage and backup 

On an average CD between 200 and 600 images can be 
stored and have been proved to last at least 10 years. On 
a DVD between 1400 and 4000 images can be stored but 
they have not yet been put to the test and they have a 
limited stability. Sometimes individual files fail rather than 
the whole DVD. External hard drives (9200 Gbytes) are 
becoming much cheaper and a lot more stable for use as 
a storage medium. Tape drives (>200 Gbytes) are good 
for long-term storage of ten years or greater. 


Continued on page 9 
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Rats in the Geelong region 


| opened the door to my garden-shed at Yaugher one 
morning early last month and, as | searched for a pair of 
clippers, became aware | was being watched, six shiny 
black eyes stared down from the rail where my shovel and 
rake are hung. Three rats. Well, | had noticed the 
increasingly strong 'ratty' smell but this was the first time | 
had seen the cause. | took a long look—grey colour, pink 
feet and a tail about the same length as the head-and- 
body—definitely Rattus fuscipes and not R. rattus! 


There are six species of rats in the Geelong—Otway 
region, and the relative lengths of tail to head/body (nose- 
tip to tail base), as well as the colour of the feet, are key 
points in separating them. 


Black Rat Rattus rattus is an introduced species and the 
most commonly encountered rat in town. Its tail is much 
longer then the head/body and the feet are whitish. The 
body colour is very variable—l have seen ones that are 
beautiful charcoal black while others are the same as a 
tortoise-shell cat. They are often found in the bush as well 
as in suburban gardens. Average lengths are head/body 
190 mm, tail 230 mm. In young animals the tail is 
relatively longer. 


Brown Rat Rattus norvegicus, the other introduced 
species, is a city-slicker and although you may find it 
along the river and around the bay foreshore—it is partly 
aquatic—it is not an animal of the bushland. It deserves its 
alternative name of Sewer Rat. We have only one 
Mammal Atlas record, that from the Belmont Common. It 
is grizzled brown and beige and the feet are light brown. 
Average lengths are head/body 240 mm, tail 200 mm. 


Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes is common in many bushland 
areas—we have Mammal Atlas records from Urquharts 
Bluff, Bambra and throughout the Otway Ranges. But 
there are no records of it east of the city so far. It is grey 
and the feet are pinkish-grey. Average lengths are head/ 
body 165 mm, tail 158 mm. 


Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus is widely distributed with 
Mammal Atlas records from Bellbrae, Deans Marsh, 
Freshwater Creek, Torquay, Apollo Bay and throughout 
the Otway Ranges. 


A clue to the presence of Swamp Rats, which live in 
colonies, is an extensive system of tunnels and runways 
in the surface soil and grass that may cover tens of 


...continued from page 7 


Image Library Organisation 

Indexing can be achieved by using keywords. Software is 
available to search the computer for all digital images. 
Bretan recommended Picasa software (occupying about 
10 Mbytes ) which is downloadable free of charge via the 
Google search engine. Once individual images have been 
given key words, they can be organised in an image 
library. This was demonstrated by selecting a folder 
containing many pictures derived from Eric Bound’s 
slides. By selecting the keyword ‘lapwing' five images of 
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square metres. They frequent farmland as well as bush 
and forest. Swamp Rats are dark brown, they have brown 
feet, and the tail is considerably shorter than the head and 
body. Average lengths are head/body 165 mm, tail 

113 mm. 


Broad-toothed Rat Mastacomys fuscus is a rare 
inhabitant of the wet forest in the Otway Ranges. There 
are no Mammal Atlas records. It is dark brown and 
resembles a fluffy Swamp Rat. Average lengths are head/ 
body 160 mm, tail 115 mm. 


Water Rat Hydromys chrysogaster. This is the largest 
and most easily identified of all the rat species we have in 
the region. We have Mammal Atlas records from Eastern 
Beach, Waurn Ponds Creek, Reedy Lake and along the 
Barwon River from Belmont upstream to Stonehaven. 

It is dark brown when wet, but the fur dries to a lighter 
shade and the under-side becomes a rich golden-brown. 
The end third of the tail is white. Average lengths are 
head/body 300 mm, tail 275 mm. ' 


Other rodents found in the Geelong district are the very 
common House Mouse Mus musculus, the rare New 
Holland Mouse Pseudomys novaehollandiae and Smoky 
Mouse Pseudomys fumeus from the Otway Ranges. 


Footnote. The garden-shed Bush Rats have turned from 
shed-dwellers to gardeners. So far they have eaten two 
rows of small but succulent carrots (at first | blamed the 
bowerbirds, but even though | covered the carrots with 
birdwire, they continued to be eaten!) Then they ate my 
beetroots—cunningly not disturbing the tops so when | 
pulled the plants, only the leaves were there. 


Now it's the silver beet—they are eating only the base of 
the stems, not the leaves, so I'm not too badly deprived. 
Instead of just rabbit-proofing the garden, | will have to rat- 
proof it too. (Any offers of old galvanised roofing-iron 
welcome!) 


Over 100 years ago, J.F.Mulder wrote in the Geelong 
Naturalist how the magpies were eating the garden peas 
at his farmlet at Bambra; | wonder if he had a problem 
with Bush Rats too! 


1. Bryant Attwood reports seeing a Water Rat at 8.00 am on 
22 March 2006 in the Barwon River at the Buckley Falls 
in Queens Park. 


lapwings were displayed on the screen. By selecting a 
further keyword ‘banded’, the display was reduced to two 
images of pictures of Banded Lapwings. The other three 
images were of Masked Lapwings. Picasa has a lot of 
other inbuilt capabilities and is suitable for editing 
purposes at a basic level. However, to achieve the very 
best results, it is recommended that high quality editing 
tools from other software providers be used, to achieve 
the very best results. 


A vote of thanks was given by Deborah Evans. 
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Excursion to Brisbane Ranges and Parwan Valley 
23 April 2006 


s our route to the geologically fascinating Parwan 

Valley went through the Brisbane Ranges, we used 
the opportunity to stop there to look at the effects of the 
recent fires and the regrowth. The Geelong folk met 
Marilyn and Dean Hewish at Anakie Junction, from where 
we proceeded to the Durdiwarrah Road which Marilyn and 
Dean have been visiting regularly since the fires. This was 
a badly burnt area but the epicormic growth was evident 
on many of the trees, offering opportunities for the birds. 
There were a surprising number of birds to be seen (see 
Marilyn’s list) and a fascinating array of tiny seedlings 
coming up after the recent rain. Apart from some acacias, 
we struggled to identify many of them, but the promise is 
there of regrowth to observe on future visits. 


From Durdiwarrah Road we proceeded north along the 
Geelong-Ballan Road, stopping to look at the volcanic 
cone of Mt Wallace and then turning back east into the 
northern section of the Brisbane Ranges. A chance 
meeting with one of the rangers provided insights into the 
history of the control burning and the current state of the 
facilities in the park. Our Ted Errey Nature Circuit signs 
were some of the casualties but, like the other facilities, 
will be replaced. We travelled a short distance up the Mt 
Wallace-Bacchus Marsh Road, stopping to look at control 
burns of different temperatures and comparing these with 
sections not burnt for some time. 


Lunch was spent in the sheltered Boar Gully camping 
area where we were able to spread out our maps and get 
an introduction from Bretan to the geology of the Parwan 
Valley and the Brisbane Ranges. The east side of the 
Brisbane Ranges parallels the north-south Rowsley Fault, 
while the Parwan Valley lies in the Ballan Graben between 
two east-west faults. These faults are part of ancient 
trends resulting from the movement of the tectonic plates, 
but they have been active in the last couple of million 
years, helping to control the drainage patterns and erosion 
features we now see. 


Back out on the Geelong-Ballan road we headed north 
and then east on Glenmore Road where a magnificent 
view of the Parwan Valley can be seen before the road 
zig-zags down into the valley. We had an excellent view of 
the erosion features which are so characteristic of the 
Parwan Valley and Marilyn and Dean told us about the 
DSE Grow West project they are working on. [See 
Geelong Naturalist, Vol. 41 No.9, Feb. 2006, p.1] This 
project involves a monitoring of the birds in the various 
habitats—from remnant old growth forest, through various 
ages of new plantings, to the degraded farmland areas. 


Down in the valley we stopped at the base of the imposing 
basalt-capped Bluff to view its rock-fall slopes and the 
eroded creek bed. We made another short stop opposite 
the ‘White Elephant’ which is part of the replanting 
scheme being monitored by Grow West. From there it was 
a short trip to the end of Glenmore Road and north a short 
distance on the Bacchus Marsh-Balliang Road to see the 
columnar basalt in the Parwan Valley where the road 
crosses the creek. It was also a perfect spot to view the 
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Melbourne-Ballarat railway line which makes a great loop 
at this point in order to get the required gradient for getting 
up the steep scarps. 


Marilyn and Dean left us there and we turned south down 
the Bacchus Marsh-Balliang Road then west on the 
Anakie Road, down past the Brisbane Ranges, stopping 
at one point to give people a view of the Rowsley fault 
along the edge of the ranges and the scoria cones and 
granite hills. Our last stop was on Granite Road where the 
granite outcrop with its quite different vegetation and soils 
rounded off our geological circuit. 


Many thanks to Bretan for his fascinating descriptions and 
explanations of both the recent and older geological 
history of the area and to Marilyn and Dean for sharing 
their knowledge of both the Brisbane Ranges and the 
Parwan Valley. 





Bretan expounding on geology 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Mammal list 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo: 6 and 4 in burnt woodland near 


Durdidwarrah South Reservoir: 2 in burnt 
woodland, Durdidwarrah Rd at Buckshot Track. 


Black Wallaby: 1 road-killed, Geelong-Ballan Rd S of 
Beremboke Rd. 

Red Fox: 1 in erosion valley of Yaloak Creek, Glenmore 
Rd. 

Echidna: 1 crossing the road in farmland on the Geelong- 
Ballan Road south of Anakie. 





Bird list on next page 
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Bird list 

White-faced Heron: 2 along roadside, Reids Rd. 

Great Egret: 1 at large dam, Reids Rd. 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill: 2 flew over, Bacchus Marsh- 

Balliang Rd at Parwan Creek crossing. 

Whistling Kite: 1 flew over near Glenmore. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle: 1 flew over escarpment of Rowsley 
Valley; 1 flew over, Bacchus Marsh-Balliang Rd at 
Parwan Creek crossing. 

Brown Falcon: 1 very dark bird flew over and then 
perched on rock in field, Yaloak Creek crossing on 
Glenmore Rd. 

Peregrine Falcon: 1 swooped over dam, Reids Rd. 

Nankeen Kestrel: 1 flew over fields, Reids Rd. 

Common Bronzewing: 1 flew from roadside bracken, 
partly burnt area at corner of Geelong-Ballan Rd 
and Durdidwarrah Rd. 

Crested Pigeon: 2 on wires near Glenmore. 

Galah: near Glenmore. 

Long-billed Corella: 3 flew over near Glenmore. 

Corella sp.: heard at Boar Gully Campground. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo: 1 flew over burnt woodland, 


Durdidwarrah Rd; flock heard at Boar Gully Campground. 


Purple-crowned Lorikeet: heard near Glenmore. 

Eastern Rosella 

Red-rumped Parrot 

Laughing Kookaburra: heard in regenerating prescribed- 
burn woodland, Reids Rd E of Boar Gully; 1 seen, 
Boar Gully Campground. 
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White-throated Treecreeper: in burnt woodland, 

Durdidwarrah Rd; heard at Boar Gully Campground. 

Superb Fairy-wren: heard at Boar Gully Campground. 

Striated Thornbill: a few heard in epicormic growth in 
burnt woodland, Durdidwarrah Rd; 3 feeding in 
canopy, Boar Gully Campground. 

Red Wattlebird: 1 feeding in epicormic growth in burnt 
woodland, Durdidwarrah Rd; heard at Boar Gully 
Campground. 

White-eared Honeyeater: heard in unburnt woodland, 
Reids Rd E of Boar Gully; 1 seen, Boar Gully 
Campground. 

Brown-headed Honeyeater: flock of 6 feeding in epicormic 
growth in burnt woodland, Durdidwarrah Rd; heard 
at Boar Gully Campground. 

Scarlet Robin: 1 pair and 1 male in burnt woodland, 
Durdidwarrah Rd. 

Golden Whistler: heard in regenerating prescribed-burn 
woodland, Reids Rd E of Boar Gully. 

Grey Shrike-thrush: in burnt woodland, Durdidwarrah Rd. 

Australian Magpie: in burnt woodland, Durdidwarrah Rd; 
scattered in fields. 

Little Raven: scattered in fields, a large flock on ploughed 
land near Mt Wallace. 

White-winged Chough: 5 feeding, Boar Gully 
Campground. 

Skylark: calling in field, escarpment of Rowsley Valley. 

House Sparrow: heard near Glenmore. 

Silvereye: heard at Boar Gully Campground. 

Common Starling: heard near Glenmore. 
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Photographing birds 
Bird Group meeting, 20 April 2006 


G ordon McCarthy gave a presentation illustrated by 
some of his enormous collection of bird photographs. 
He described the talk as 'natural history with an emphasis 
on the history’, as all his photos were taken on 35 mm 
slide film, and he hasn't ventured into the world of digital 
cameras and photographing through telescopes. 
However, he proved that great bird photos are not just a 
matter of a sharp image filling the frame. Knowledge of 
the birds' habits, an artistic eye, fast reaction times, 
enormous patience, tolerance of frustration, some 
cunning, and a little luck are what produce a memorable 
collection. A head for heights also helps. 


Gordon began bird photography when only the most basic 
equipment was available to amateurs. His first photos 
were taken with an Agfa Solette 35 mm folding camera, 
and he eventually graduated to a Nikon SLR and 
Kodachrome film of moderate speed, usually 50—100 
ASA. His brother bought him his first 185 mm telephoto 
lens in Hong Kong. 


Many of Gordon's photos were opportunistic, taken with 
the camera on a gun-stock mount. He snuck up on the 
birds, satisfying a hunting instinct, but leaving the birds 
alive to fly away afterwards. Action photos of birds hunting 
and in flight captured dramatic moments, but they were 
always a challenge to obtain. Shots of a White-bellied 
Sea-Eagle with an eel at Magnetic Island and one with a 
fish at Ord River were razor sharp and stunning. A 
massed flock of Banded Stilts streaming up at a steep 
angle across one photo showed how individuals in large 
wader flocks coordinate in flight. As Gordon was putting 
away his camera equipment one day, a Pallid Cuckoo 
caught a cockroach right next to the car. A staring match 
between a Black-necked Stork (Jabiru) and a crocodile 
over a dead fish ended in the crocodile's favour. 


To photograph small birds, however, lying in wait was the 
best method, either at a nest, waterhole or flowering tree 
or shrub. Photographing birds at the nest is a special art. 
Firstly the nest has to be found, which can be difficult 
enough. Gordon described how he crept about listening 
for the slightest rustle in the leaves or squeaks of young 
from hollows, sometimes waiting for hours only to see a 
Starling coming in. Another local photographer gave 
Gordon directions to a Spotted Quail-thrush nest at 
Nelsons Track in the Brisbane Ranges, but he still took 
five hours to find it. Many photos were either out of focus 
or missed the birds. The secret was, of course, to take 
many pictures to get that one perfect shot. Gordon’s first 
photo was of a White-fronted Chat nesting in a furze bush 
at Waurn Ponds Hill. Because he was using an ordinary 
lens, the camera had to be set up inches way from the 
nest, with a remote shutter release improvised from 
fishing ferrules and wires. The distance from the camera 
to the nest was measured with a ruler and there was very 
little tolerance. The camera was tilted to allow for parallax 
as the viewfinder was above the lens. This effort 
produced a photo of the chicks and the adult's feet. 
Luckily Gordon didn’t give up then. 


...Dean Hewish 


Ladders and tall tripods, many of them jury-rigged from 
timber found on the spot, helped Gordon set up the 
camera at the level of the nest. A photo of Glenn 
McCarthy perched on top of a hair-raising wooden 
construction at Inverleigh Common while photographing a 
Jacky Winter had the audience gasping. Gordon told us 
how a hide in a dead tree near a Little Eagle nest at 
Hattah swayed alarmingly when he entered, and the tree 
had fallen down by the next year. Tree-climbing was a 
necessary skill, and Gordon jammed himself against a 
trunk 10 m up in a Cypress Pine to photograph a Flame 
Robin on an outer branch. At Wilson's Promontory, he 
climbed 4—5 m up a tea-tree to tie the camera and flash in 
position. He often set up a camera on a mount or tripod 
and operated it from a distance, and he showed pictures 
of some of the hides he had used over the years, mostly 
constructed of sticks and bags. 


Some bird species were harder to photograph at the nest 
than others. Seed-eating birds such as parrots and 
finches collect food in their crops, and it may be 3-4 
hours between visits to feed the young. Birds of prey 
which bring in large prey to the nest may not visit again 
for several hours. Speckled Warblers run straight to the 
nest, feed the young, and then run straight out, and the 
photographer hopes that they will hesitate at some point. 
Gordon named Chestnut-crowned Babblers as the least 
cooperative birds. They are never still and bounce about 
constantly. At Hattah, he sat for eight hours by a nest, 
climbing up to reset the camera after every shot, all for 
one good photo. All the others were out of focus or the 
birds had moved. 


Many of the nests were themselves striking. A Striped 
Honeyeater nest shown was almost entirely constructed 
from Emu feathers, and an Inland Thornbill nest was 
covered with spider egg casings. Gordon's photos 
showed that Grey and Rufous Fantails make similar neat 
and compact nests, but of slightly different colours. 


Gordon is not one for hard and fast rules, and the idea 
that all bird photos should have the bird perfectly in focus 
and occupying 2/3 of the frame was too restrictive. Some 
of his flight shots were enhanced by blurring of the wings 
that accentuated the rapid movement. Similarly, several 
pictures showed a group of birds, birds in context with 
their habitat or demonstrating interesting behaviour, and 
were more informative than simple portraits. Some of his 
most beautiful images were scenic photos with birds in 
them: for instance, a misty river scene with a distant 
Darter stretching out its wings to dry, and a sunset picture 
at Reedy Lake with a single Black Swan silhouetted in the 
sun's golden reflection. 


Gordon said that he had many reasons for spending so 
much time and effort on his hobby. He sometimes takes 
photos to help with identification of rare and unfamiliar 
species, and for the beauty of the birds and the scene. 
However, he also likes the satisfaction of capturing 


Continued on next page 
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special moments, and sees his photos as mementos of 
places and experiences, like family photos. They are also 
a way of recording history for birds which are declining or 
in danger, such as Brown Treecreepers in Stony Creek 
Picnic Ground before the fire and a White-throated 
Nightjar nesting behind Anglesea. Gordon has obviously 
learnt an amazing amount about birds from patiently 
pursuing his hobby, and the photos are a valuable 
resource in passing on his knowledge to a wider 
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audience. How many of us knew that male and female 
Galahs have different eye-colours? 


Unlike one very suspicious lady at Wilson's Promontory, 
we know that if we see Gordon standing below a tree 
holding two wires leading up into the foliage, he is not 
trying to blow it up. They are the switches for a flash anda 
shutter release. Thank-you Gordon for an informative and 


memorable talk. 


Orange-bellied Parrot surveys for 2006 


Recent sightings 
° 13 April, two at Little River mouth (Paul Hackett) 


° 19 April, four N of conservation ponds in Werribee 
treatment plant (Wouter Van dongen) 
° 17 April, two with a small flock of Blue-winged 


Parrots at Rutledges cutting W of Warrnambool 
(Terry Roberts). 


Next count is on Sunday 14th May 
In the next week | will be contacting observers who helped 
last year, to organise coverage for this year. 


If you would like to help please let me know 
Bellarine Peninsula Coordinator, Craig Morley 
Ph. 03 5221 4604 (H) 

e-mail <morley.craig.g@edumail.vic.gov.au> 


Reunion 


of people who have links to the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


2.00 pm, 7 May at the OGNR 


Phone Barry for details on 5255 4291 


...Craig Morley 


Counts later in the year: 
Sunday 23 July and Sunday 17 September. 


Chris Tzaros (Victorian Co-ordinator) needs records of 
Orange-bellied Parrot sightings as soon as possible, with 
as much detail as possible: 

exact location of birds 

number of birds 

juvenile, immature, adult 

band information 


Ph. 03 9882 2622 (W), 0409 235 263 (M) or 

03 9327 4340 (H) 

e-mail <c.tzaros@birdsaustralia.com.au> 

Birds Australia, 415 Riversdale Rd, Hawthorn East, 3123. 


Winter wader count 
24—25 June 
and 
Moolap on Monday 26 June 


Contact John Newman for details on 5243 8685 





Bird observations April 2006 


hat a great time of year it is to be watching birds 

around Geelong. This month, observers submitted 
records of 102 different species and these records do not 
include most of the numerous common species present 
year round. The last of the migrant waders were noted in 
their breeding plumage prior to leaving. Large flocks of 
many thousands of birds congregated at Lake Victoria and 
Lake Connewarre. The observations prove that these 
places are vital feeding grounds as these waders store 
energy for their long flight north. It was also interesting to 
note the Southern Emu-wren living among saltbush and 
mangroves at Lake Connewarre. 


It is good to see the autumn return of many parrot 
species, including big flocks of Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoo and Gang-gangs. Swift Parrots and Blue- 
winged Parrots have been seen on the Bellarine 
Peninsula, but no reports of Orange-bellied Parrots have 


... Barry Lingham 


been received yet. Flame, Pink and Rose Robins have 
been returned and it is good to see that the Scarlet Robins 
have been seen in the Brisbane Ranges area that was 
devastated by fire in January. Other species on the move 
at this time of year include Eastern Spinebills, lorikeet 
species, thornbills, honeyeaters and Mistletoebirds. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BH, Brian Hart; BL, Barry 
Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; GT, Graeme Tribe; JCo, Joan Cohen; JH, Joe 
Hubbard; JN, John Newman; KC, Kay Campbell; LM, Lib 
Macpherson; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MAT, Mary-Anne Thorpe; 
MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RGa, Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; 
RMi, Roger Missen; TFl, Tom Fletcher; VC, Vernon Cohen 
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Species 
Magpie Goose 


Freckled Duck 
Cape Barren Goose 
Australian Shelduck 
Cattle Egret 

Black Kite 


Terek Sandpiper 
Red-necked Stint 


Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 


Curlew Sandpiper 


Pacific Golden Plover 


Double-banded Plover 


Arctic Jaeger 

Kelp Gull 

Brush Bronzewing 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Swift Parrot 


Blue-winged Parrot 
Superb Fairy-wren 


Southern Emu-wren 
Yellow Thornbill 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Present 


8 
5 


Scarlet Robin 


Flame Robin 


Rose Robin 


Pink Robin 


Spotted Quail-thrush 


Varied Sittella 
Grey Fantail 


Silvereye 








Comments Observer 
Serendip, scattered in groups around wetlands. MHe, DHe 
Between You Yangs and Lara GMc, MAT 
Lake Lorne, Drysdale RMc 

Lake Weering, feeding in barley stubble. RMi 
Freshwater Lagoon, along W shore. RMc 
Pelican Point, Barwon estuary, first time GT has GT 

seen Cattle Egrets on the estuary mudflats. 

Lara RMc 
Beeac RMi 
Avalon Saltworks RGa 

Lake Connewarre delta, many coming into RMc, MHe, DHe, BL 
breeding plumage. 

Lake Victoria RMc 
Avalon Saltworks RGa 

Lake Victoria, feeding furiously. Many fat birds, MHe, DHe 
many in breeding plumage. 

Lake Victoria RMc 
Avalon Saltworks RGa 

Lake Modewarre, with Red-necked Stints. RMc 

Lake Connewarre delta, quite a few coming into RMc, MHe, DHe, BL 
breeding plumage. 

Lake Victoria RMc 
Avalon Saltworks RGa 

Lake Victoria, feeding furiously. MHe, DHe 
Avalon Saltworks, many going into breeding RGa 
plumage. 

Lake Victoria, along S side. RMc 

Lake Victoria MHe, DHe 
Black Rocks TFI 
Limeburners Bay. One dark morph, one light. JH 

Black Rocks TFI 

You Yangs, mainly in Barros Dams area. RMc 
Highton BAt 
Marshall, flying NE at 1220. BAt 

East Geelong, flying SSE at 1550. CMo, LM 
Newtown RGa 
Leopold, in neighbourhood trees. One on 29/3, RMc 

one on 31/3, 2 on 2/4. 

Ocean Grove. Heard since 23/3. TFI 
Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, foraging in JN 
ironbarks. 

Lake Connewarre delta, 11 in low mangroves. RMc, MHe, DHe, BL 
Wandana Heights, in suburban backyard. Still LPh 
present 28/4. 


Lake Connewarre delta, in dense Atriplex. RMc, MHe, DHe, BL 
Point Henry, first record for RGa and not RGa 
recorded prior to that by MAC. 

OGNR,, first autumn return. BL 
Barwon Heads, at The Bluff. RMc 
Brisbane Ranges burnt areas 

You Yangs, including 3 pairs. 

Lake Victoria, 4 brown birds and 1 male. (None 

seen by MHe and DHe on 30/3; birds possibly 

moving through.) 

OGNR. 11 brown birds present on 4/4. 

Mannerim, a brown bird. 

You Yangs, a brown bird at E Paddock. 

Upper Paper Mills Rd, Fyansford, a male. 

Queens Park river walk, a brown bird. Seen most 

days in April 

OGNR. 

Queens Park river walk, a brown bird. Seen most 

days in April. 

OGNR, S of Visitors Centre. 

Brisbane Ranges, Durdidwarrah Road, in burnt 
woodland among burnt sticks. 

Long Forest, Moonah Track, in one flock. 

Half way between King Island and Apollo Bay, GT 
flying very close to the water surface, calm 

weather, 5 knot wind, lumpy seas. 

Highton, Newtown & Queens Park in large BAt, RGa 
numbers from mid-March. 
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Next Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 25 May 2006 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 


Leader: Gordon McCarthy 


At the last Bird Group meeting Gordon's talk on 
photographing birds included a selection of beautiful 
slides of birds he has photographed over the past 40 
years. Many of them were taken in the Reserve— 
hopefully we will catch up with some of them on this 
excursion. (For a full report on the birds of OGNR, 
including an annotated list, see Geelong Bird Report 
2004.) 


Meet: 9.00 am in the Reserve's carpark. Access from 
Grubb Road. Melway 484 B5 


Bring: Portable snacks, drinks 
Finish: About midday 


Enquiries: Polly 52440182 


Gordon 5251 2190 


Fifth Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Urban Ecology 


13 June 2006 


Speakers and details in the June Geelong Naturalist. 


Excursion 
Wombat Forest Fungi 


Sunday 21 May 2006 


Leader: Bruce Fuhrer 


Meet: 9.00 am at the rear of the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens on the corner of Eastern Park Circuit and 
Holt Road to car pool 
or 10.30 am at Garden of St Erth, Simmons Reef 
Road, Blackwood. Simmons Reef Road is on the 
left as you drive through Blackwood on the 
Myniong—Trentham Road. It is well signposted on 
this main through road. 


Lunch, snacks and drinks, sturdy footwear, wet 
weather gear, camera, binoculars, hand lens and 
reference books (maybe Bruce's A field guide to 
Australian Fungi if you have it). 


Enquiries: Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
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Club Campout 


Barmah Forest 
10—12 June 2006 


Join club members in an exploration of the largest Red 
Gum forest in Victoria. 


Among other activities, if water levels allow, we will be 
taking a 2-hour cruise on a boat through the forest 
wetlands with an accredited eco guide (cost: $25 per 
person). 


Cabins, powered sites and unpowered sites are available 
at Barmah Caravan Park (ph. 5869 3225) and Murray 
Perch Caravan Park, also at Barmah (ph. 5869 3226). Or 
you may prefer to bush camp in the forest campsite near 
the Visitor Centre. Other accommodation may be found 
at Echuca or Moama . 


Please tell Lorraine or Bruce if you are attending the 
camp as we need numbers for the cruise and Saturday 
night's dinner at the pub. 


Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 


Contact: 


Plant Group 
Tuesday 9 May 2006 


The discussion on mangroves at our April meeting was 
enhanced by viewing Polly's video of species—and their 
associated organisms—which inhabit Australia's south- 
eastern coastline. The identity of the orchid and the 
eremophila which Sheila brought from her garden are still 
to be confirmed. 


9 May meeting. Come prepared for a discussion on 
plants observed during the April club excursion in the 
Parwan valley and district. 

13 June meeting. Fifth Wider Geelong Flora Lecture on 
Urban Ecology. Speakers announced in the June 
Geelong Naturalist. 


Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Advance Notice 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


Thursday 22 June 2006 


Leader: Gordon McCarthy 


Details in June issue of Geelong Naturalist 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2005-2006 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
K Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
“ i Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 
“ s Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
j 7 Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 bruce.lindsay@vu.edu.au 
" ” Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 
" " Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@gotalk.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Acting Librarian Heather Cameron 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming Events 


MAY 2006 JUNE 2006 
2 General Meeting: Fungi Identification—Pat & Ed Grey 6 General Meeting: Environmental Sustainability in 
9 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting Urban Areas—City of Greater Geelong Officer 
18 Bird Group: Australia's Introduced Birds—Trevor 10-12 Campout: Barmah Forest 
Pescott Leaders: Lorraine Phelan & Bruce Lindsay 
21 Excursion: Wombat Forest Fungi Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Urban 
Leader: Bruce Fuhrer Ecology 
25 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Ocean Grove Nature Bird Group: Cuckoos—Barry Lingham 
Reserve. Leader: Gordon McCarthy Mammal Group: Survey 
Boneseed pull—You Yangs. Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Excursion: Geelong's Urban Parks & Reserves 
Claire & Dennis Greenwell Leader: CoGG staff & Deborah Evans 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29 May, 2006, 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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